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TRAINING SOLDIERS FOR THE ROMAN LEGION 



By S. E. Stout 
Indiana University 



Modern trench fighting, with its larger use of the bayonet, has 
brought methods of warfare much nearer to those employed in 
ancient times than they have ever been since the art of war was 
revolutionized by the invention of gunpowder. From the ancient 
Egyptian and Assyrian armies to the decay of chivalry the offensive 
and defensive equipment of the private soldier, the actual combat 
in the battle line, and the methods of attacking and defending 
fortified positions remained essentially the same. The greatest 
advance in warfare in that time was in tactics, in the methods 
of organizing and ordering bodies of men so that they could be 
directed and maneuvered more effectively. The decision of battle 
lay in the hand-to-hand fighting with the sword. But the inven- 
tion of gunpowder separated the lines of combatants farther. 
With the rifle they rarely came to close contact for one line or the 
other usually gave way before they came together. It requires 
courage and skill to use a rifle coolly and effectively a quarter of 
a mile or more away from the enemy; but a different order of 
courage and skill is needed by the soldier who is to leap into a trench 
or an opposing battle line and fight to a decision with enemies 
armed with bayonet or sword. The latter calls for greater agility 
and strength, alertness and resourcefulness; it reduces the actual 
fighting in battle to a series of individual combats in which each man 
becomes more responsible for his own personal safety and that of 
his immediate neighbors; it gives greater play to individual prow- 
ess and initiative, and in small groups in the line it also leaves 
greater room for undirected team work. 

The training of soldiers has always been planned with a view 
to the requirements of the particular work to which they were 
destined. It has been made more or less elaborate and given a 
longer or shorter time in proportion to the complexity of the 
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processes to be learned and the knowledge with which the 
recruits entered the service. The essential points of the theory 
of soldier-training are the following: (i) recruits must be skilfully 
selected; (2) they must learn to use and care for their arms; 
(3) they must be brought to the highest point of physical robust- 
ness by daily exercises; (4) they must as far as possible be taught 
every situation that can arise in battle and how to meet it; (5) they 
must learn to obey orders and not to shirk work. The Romans 
recognized the fact that fear with resultant panic is one of the 
greatest dangers to an army. To banish fear they relied on the 
confidence that comes with the consciousness of skill. "For 
knowledge of the game of war leads to boldness in the conflict. 
No one ever feared to do a thing that he was confident he had 
learned to do well." 1 

The selection of soldiers in the levy in the early Roman army 
is described by Polybius (vi. 20). Every citizen gave in bis name 
and came to the place of levy. The tribunes of the four legions 
to be enrolled took seats in four booths. The men of a tribe who 
had been called for service were grouped into fours, the four men 
of each group being as nearly equal as possible in all points of 
fitness. The first group of four was then presented to the tribunes 
of the first legion who had first choice from the group; the trib- 
unes of the second legion took their choice from the remaining 
three; those of the third legion took their choice of the remaining 
two; and the fourth man of the group was assigned to the fourth 
legion. The next group of four from the tribe was similarly 
presented to the tribunes of the second, third, and fourth legions 
in order, and the remaining man was assigned to the first legion. 
From the next group of four the first choice was given to the trib- 
unes of the third legion, the second to those of the fourth legion, 
the third choice to the tribunes of the first legion, and the remain- 
ing man was assigned to the second legion. This process continued 
until all the men to be enrolled from a tribe had been distributed 
to the four legions, giving to each legion groups of equal average 
excellence. 

1 Scientia enim rei bellicae dimicandi nutrit audaciam: nemo facere metuit quod 
se bene didicisse confidit [Veg. i. ij. 
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So long as Roman armies were raised at Rome from Roman 
citizens and were enrolled for one campaign only, to be returned 
to civilian life after a few weeks or months of service, this method 
of personal selection was satisfactory. But when, by the intro- 
duction of the principle of continuous service in the army and 
the practice of paying the soldiers, service in the army came to 
be a vocation; and when also the soldiers began to be levied 
throughout Italy and the provinces, principles for the guidance 
of enlistment officers were gradually developed. Marius, for in- 
stance, under whom Rome's army became a professional body, 
required that the height of a soldier should be above a minimum. 
The requirement that 5 feet 10 inches, Roman measure, which 
would be about 5 feet 8 inches in our measure, should be the mini- 
mum height for a soldier was not, however, insisted upon later when 
the demand for soldiers became greater than the supply. Other 
considerations came to be regarded as essential, the height as of 
less importance. Vegetius sums up the physical requirement for 
enlistment as follows: "Let, therefore, the youth who is to be 
chosen for martial tasks have observant eyes, hold his head up, 
have a broad chest, muscular shoulders, strong arms, long fingers, 
not too extended a waist measure, lean hams, and calves and feet 
not distended with superfluous flesh but hard and knotted with 
muscles. Whenever you find these marks in the recruit, do not 
be troubled about his height. It is more useful for soldiers to be 
strong and brave than big." 1 

The main reliance in the battle line was always placed in the 
younger men, but so long as campaigns were short and the army 
was to be disbanded at the end of the campaign or at any rate 
by the end of the summer the average age of the soldiers of the 
legion was considerably higher than the average age at which the 
recruits for the later legions were accepted. Serving in the army 
was a normal incident of the life of the Roman youth of the earlier 
Republic, and his sports and education trained him for this service. 

1 Sit ergo adulescens Martio operi deputandus vigilantibus oculis, erecta cervice, 
lato pectore, umeris musculosis, valentibus brachiis, digitis longioribus, ventre modicus, 
exilior clunibus, suris et pedibus non superflua came distentis sed nervorum duritia 
collectis. Cum haec in tirone signa deprehenderis, proceritatem non magno opere 
desideres. Utilius est enim fortes milites esse quam grandes" [Veg. i. 6]. 
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Citizens who did not give in their names for the draft were regarded 
as betrayers of liberty, and as such were sold into slavery. Roman 
poets and historians always looked upon this age as the golden 
age of Roman patriotism and national virtue. When enrolled, 
the younger troops were mixed with more experienced soldiers 
and, being used at the place in the battle best suited to their 
experience, they did not require the training of the recruits of 
a later time. These latter enlisted with little or no previous 
training especially fitting them for the work of a soldier, and 
to them arms were to become a vocation rather than to be merely 
an avocation. They must begin before age had made it impossible 
for them to be trained to speed and quickness, while they still 
could learn to jump and to run. Sallust reports that the youth 
was enlisted as soon as he could stand the physical strain of war; 
Vegetius says: "No one does not know that with the coming of 
puberty men were compelled to submit to the levy; for nothing is 
so quickly or thoroughly acquired as those things whose study is 
begun from boyhood " ; from Livy and Gellius we learn that youths 
were required to give in their names upon reaching the age of 
seventeen. 

In later times when Rome drew her soldiers from a wide domin- 
ion the question was raised, at least academically, as to whether 
country boys or city boys were the better raw material for soldiers. 
Vegetius answers as follows: "On this point I think it has never 
been open to doubt that the youth of the country is better adapted 
to arms, for it is reared under the open sky and occupied in labor; 
it is trained to endure the sun and to spurn the shade; it knows 
nothing of baths nor of delicacies; it is simple-hearted and satisfied 
with little; its limbs are hardened to endure all kinds of toil; and 
it has grown accustomed in the country to handling implements 
of iron, to digging ditches, and carrying loads." 1 One of the 
surprises of our own recent drafts was that a larger percentage of the 

1 "Sequitur ut utrum de agris an de urbibus utilior tiro sit requiramus. De qua 
parte numquam credo potuisse dubitari aptiorem armis rusticam plebem quae sub divo 
et in labore nutritur, solis patiens, umbrae neglegens, balnearum nescia, deliciarum 
ignara, simplicis animi, parvo contenta, duratis ad omnem laborum tolerantiam 
membris, cui gestare ferrum, fossam ducere, onus ferre consuetudo de rure est" 
[Veg. i. 3]. 
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men from the cities than of those from the country was able to 
pass the physical examination. "The country lad," says General 
Crowder in his report, "accustomed to hard physical labor may 
be more muscular than his city cousin, but he is not superior in 
the possession of the degree of physical soundness essential to his 
acceptance as a soldier." 

In the earlier Republic, when practically every citizen knew 
the business of soldiering, legions were often led out at once after 
enrolment to establish contact with the enemy. Under the Empire 
recruits were first received for a probationary period before final 
and complete enlistment. During this preliminary period fitness 
for service had to be proved by three tests: (1) did the candidate 
possess sufficient velocitas ? (2) Did he show aptitude for learning 
to use arms ? (3) Did he give promise of the confidentia militaris ? 
In addition, before candidates from the city were to be permitted 
to begin the training in arms, they were to be taught to labor, to 
run long distances, to carry loads, to bear sun and dust, to put up 
with short rations of country fare, and to alternate living for periods 
under the open sky and in tents. 

When a recruit had been finally passed his training began in 
earnest. He was required to learn to march at the ordinary and 
the fast military pace, the former at the rate of twenty Roman 
miles in five summer hours and the latter at the rate of twenty-four 
Roman miles in the same time. To make his preliminary ex- 
perience more like the later reality and to develop hardihood and 
strength, he was required to carry a seventy-pound pack on his 
march. One is here reminded of President Roosevelt's order, 
which at the time was received in army circles with noticeable 
lack of enthusiasm, that all officers and men of the army in time 
of peace should execute long marches each summer month "sub 
sarcinis. " The recruit had to learn to keep in perfect alignment 
with his fellows while on the march and to stay where he was put. 
"Ne locum deserat" was a first essential in a Roman soldier. He 
had to be taught to run, to jump both high and far, to climb 
embankments, and to swim. While soldiers were required to learn 
to leap ditches and to climb embankments they had to be careful 
where they practiced. For leaping over the fossa of his own camp 
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a soldier was dismissed from the army. To climb over the wall 
of his own camp or come through the wall into camp brought the 
death penalty. This provision of Roman law bears an evident 
relation to the story of the treatment of Remus by Romulus when 
he leaped lightly over the city's primitive defenses. 

The new soldier had to learn to plant a stake securely and to 
dig a trench. Roman soldiers were famous for intrenching quickly, 
and in the recent war this operation again assumed an important 
place in the education of the soldier. Trench-digging received 
great prominence in the training of our training camps. It is hot 
work under a summer sun and brings into play muscles which in 
most recruits are not only underdeveloped but whose existence 
has never before been suspected; sore backs and blistered hands 
put many a soldier throughout the camps "in quarters" tempo- 
rarily when the first lessons in trench-digging were begun. 

Throwing the spear was given great prominence in training 
Roman soldiers, both because of its employment in battle and 
because it was considered an excellent exercise for training eye and 
muscle, and producing physical vigor. Stakes of the height of a man 
were set up. The new soldier practiced hurling at such a stake a 
wooden javelin of greater weight than the real javelin which he was 
to use later. He did this under the eye of a campidoctor who taught 
him correct form in hurling. After the cast of the javelin the future 
soldier unsheathed a club of twice the weight of the sword which 
he was to use in real warfare and carrying a wicker shield, weighted 
to twice the weight of the real scutum, running and with zig-zag 
leaps to terrify and confuse his enemy, he charged upon the post- 
man. Coming near, he leaped toward him, jumped back and to 
either side, feinting or thrusting at head or face or ribs or slashing 
at calves or shins. His instructor watched every movement and 
pointed out wherein the attacker by incorrect form exposed himself 
to a return blow from his antagonist. This is almost exactly 
parallel to the instruction given to our soldiers in the use of the 
bayonet. Experienced French, English, and Canadian officers 
were brought to our camps to serve as campidoctor es. The experi- 
ence in bayonet instruction was so realistic that hundreds of 
our brave new American soldiers fainted as they transfixed or 
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disemboweled dummies stuffed with grass and sods. Both ancient 
and modern methods were meant to overcome this squeamish 
feeling so far as possible and to give that perfect confidence and 
self-control that comes from the consciousness of mastery of what 
one is about to do, the confidence that destroys fear. It may be 
noted also that the Romans taught their soldiers to thrust rather 
than to cut with the sword. They saw that a cut, though delivered 
with considerable force, was not likely to reach a vital point, for 
the vital parts of the body were protected both by the armor and 
by bones, while a thrust, though entering the body but two inches, 
was likely to find a vital spot. They saw also that when the 
right arm was raised to deliver a slashing cut, the right side beneath 
the uplifted arm was exposed to attack, while a thrust can be 
started and executed without uncovering the body of the attacker. 
It was this that determined the choice of the short, pointed 
Spanish sword by the Romans. Tacitus mentions the disadvan- 
tage under which the Caledonians labored in the battle of Mount 
Graupius with their great, unpointed broadswords when the 
Romans came close in and used the thrust stroke (Tac. Agric. 36). 
The use of the bayonet in modern warfare is an approval of the 
judgment of the Romans in the choice of the kind of sword and the 
method of its use. It should be added also that the Roman soldier 
was taught to parry and turn aside a coming missile or a sword- 
thrust by oblique strokes with his sword. 

In Caesar's army certainly, and probably through most of 
Roman history, when an entirely new legion was formed from 
inexperienced recruits their first service was given them in company 
with some veteran legion. They were allowed a place in the battle 
line only after they had been prepared for it by preliminary training 
and by experience in light engagements. But most of the recruiting 
for the legion during the Empire consisted merely in adding a 
few troops at a time to a veteran legion to fill gaps in its ranks. 
New legions were comparatively rare. Such new recruits would 
rapidly learn their trade from the experienced troops of the legion 
who doubtless found it convenient to have apprentices to teach. 
Pledges in fraternities in American colleges can vividly picture 
the treatment given new recruits in the Roman army of the Empire 
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by the veterans who so willingly assisted in teaching the tiro the 
routine of his new business and in taming his individualistic 
tendencies into adjustment to the requirements of discipline 
for group life and action. In these composite legions the stern- 
ness of army discipline was mitigated slightly by Roman law in 
favor of the tirones. For example, overstaying a leave of absence 
might be pardoned ignoranti adhuc disciplinam tironi. To sell 
his corselet, shield, helmet, or sword made a soldier a deserter 
in the eyes of the Roman law and brought the death penalty; but 
this offense might be pardoned to the tiro by the custos armorum 
on the ground that arms had been placed in his hands before he 
was prepared to have them. 

The supreme emphasis placed upon prompt and implicit 
obedience is shown by the Roman soldier's oath of enlistment. He 
made no pledge of loyal and faithful service to his country; he 
promised loyalty and implicit obedience to his commander, nothing 
more. Many instances of severe discipline related by the historians 
show us how thoroughly this was insisted upon. It is a provision 
of Roman law that soldiers who in war violate or fail to carry out 
the orders of the general shall be punished by death, even if their 
disobedience has resulted in an advantage to the army. It is 
related of a stern Roman disciplinarian that when some centurions 
without the knowledge of their superior officers left their post 
and cut to pieces a company of the enemy which they saw a chance 
to surprise and returned to camp with great booty, expecting com- 
mendation and reward, he caused them to be seized and ignomini- 
ously put to death, saying that it might have turned out to be an 
ambush and have destroyed respect for the government of Rome. 
Caesar {Bell. Gall. vii. 52. 4) found it necessary on one occasion 
to reprove over-enthusiastic troops with the caution, Nee minus 
se in milite modestiam et contintiam quant virtutem atque animi mag- 
nitudinem desiderare. 

But the Romans never sought to make a mere unreasoning 
automaton of the private soldier. They required obedience that 
he might be used effectively by his commander; but they were 
careful to develop resourcefulness, initiative, and self-reliance that 
the soldier might use himself effectively. The spirit of their 
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training is here in exact accord with that of the American army as it 
has been expressed by students of our first training camp at Camp 
Plattsburg organized by Major-General Wood. The method of 
fighting in their battle line required initiative on the part of the 
private in the ranks. They sought to make those actions which 
are required on every battlefield as nearly automatic as they could, 
to the end that the soldier might have a chance to make the best 
possible achievement individually without failing to keep in per- 
fect co-ordination with his fellows. Fear they would banish by 
well-founded confidence in his superiority over his enemy. As 
Vegetius says, Huic taliter institute tironi pugnare adversum quos- 
libet kostes in acie formido turn erit sed voluptas. "To the recruit 
trained in this way the contest in battle, no matter who the enemy, 
will bring not dread but joyous anticipations." 



